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Tr this paper, I propose to deal mainly with the relations between movements and 

institutions in Indian theatre, and I shall begin with certain clarifications. First, 1 would 
like to test the elasticity of terms like ‘movement’ and ‘institution’. Secondly, this will not be 
a historical survey of movements and institutions, for I believe digging up names and dates 
does not normally encourage debate, and is of little use for the present purpose. The 
emphasis of this paper, on the other hand, will be on theatre-histories of a kind which, 
lamentably, we do not have in this country. 

The term ‘movement’, when used in discussions on culture, is deeply embedded in its 
origin in a kind of politics which flowered in the nineteenth century. This being so, even 
when a movement does not foreground its politics and emphasizes its formal and technical 
aspects alone, as part of a social and artistic reality it has still to be perceived with all its 
political implications. Thus, for example, an absurdist theatre in a specific time and place has 
to be understood with its political significations. There are sometimes movements which 
contend against each other, like the Nabanatya and Gananatya movements in Bengal during 
the late 1950s and 1960s. A clear understanding of the intricacies of these relations would 
help us understand the nature of each movement better. 

Institutions, when seen in relation to movements, are often taken to be the latter's 
adversaries, though they are not necessarily so. An almost inevitable corollary of this tendency 
is to distance one’s movement as far as possible from institutions. This position, where a 
movement is not willing to discriminate between institutions and adopt appropriate attitudes 
towards different institutions, seems to me to be unhelpful for any movement. There are 
countries like the United Kingdom where theatre movements are fighting for more democratic 
space for themselves, and where part of their energy is spent in wresting more funds from 
institutions associated with the government. Thus, one has to consider the relations between 
movements and institutions in their various ramifications — and I say this from the vantage 
point of one involved in movements, and not as an apologist for institutions or an emissary 
of any institution. A movement's effort to distance itself from one institution or another ina 
particular set of circumstances could be quite the right thing to do. But this should follow 
careful consideration of all the complexities of the situation; blind, unthinking rejection must 
be avoided. Take for example the relation between a socialist government in a State 
theatre movements in that State. The situation here creates its own pulls and pressures, but 


movements, in this context, seldom distance themselves from government institutions, unless 
Its a movement of the extreme right. 


. 


At this stage, we need to define a few terms even at the risk of sounding banal, so that my 
arguments and positions are clear to all. First, a drama ora theatre movement isto be understood 
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as a movement away from the existing trends in drama/theatre, sometimes seeking reform, 
sometimes radical change, and at other times simply registering protest. There may also be ‘theatre 
movements’ where the cultural intention remains unclear and theatre is treated as a means to 
some other end. We would hesitate to call these theatre movements. A lot of NGO activity, 
passive, tendentious left theatre, money-making street-theatre groups lending their services 
tothe highest bidder among political parties during elections — all these fall into this category. 

Secondly, ‘movement’, in our given context, implies not only motion, but also the motion 
of a motivated group of people, however small that group may be. We find from experience 
that generally such a group is quite small at the outset — consisting maybe of four or five 
people. Soon the strength is at least doubled. As and when the movement gains visibility 
and wins recognition, similar efforts are made by others. (One may recall what happened in 
the field of street theatre in our country.) Eventually, a point is reached when the movement 
is at its most vigorous, creative, and (notwithstanding the participation of more than one 
group) focused. Beyond this point the movement may shrink and gradually die; it may also 
become more extensive, and yet the vigour may wane and the focus get blurred. What was 
initially a movement may become a common field where different theatre groups work. A 
group or two among these may proceed in different directions, constituting different 
movements. They are now moving away from the rest of the field and are sometimes at odds 
with the mainstream activity. We have only to think of Janam, Samudaya, Chennai Kalai 
Kuzhu, etc., and their positions in the field of street theatre today to see what I mean. 

This brings us to a further consideration of the term ‘movement’. Is, for example, street 
theatre a movement? Or is Samudaya a movement? Or, is it more proper to see Samudaya, 
Janam and Chennai Kalai Kuzhu together forming a movement? (The groups mentioned here 
are chosen for the purpose of theoretical inquiry, and not to emphasize the special qualities 
of any group.) Or, is it that at some point of time street theatre was a movement but is now a 
field? We have to define the term clearly in order to get the right perspective on a movement 
and to understand its relation with other movements. Moreover, the relation between a 
group's work in the proscenium theatre and on the streets, done simultaneously or at different 
Points of time, also needs to be taken into account. ; 

Writing plays with a certain philosophy of art and theatre in mind can trigger off a movement. 
Even without assembling at a place and drafting a manifesto, dramatists may create sasemiee 
of sons, as happened during the 1960s and early 1970s when absurd drama was taken up BY 
So many of our playwrights. And efforts to improvise plays collectively, which began dun i 
the same period, should also be considered a movement ora set of simultaneous movements. 
When there is an overlap—as in the case of street plays emerging WB Ag 
Scripting—the importance of each element in a particular group's work has to cree 
assessed; this can best be done by investigating into the political Sie, ne #OuE 
Writing in each group's endeavour. No investigation of this kind ae ane 
pas to the best of my knowledge. Yet, — 1969 and 1979, a whole lot 

ind was started—Safdar Hashmi led one such effort. ; a 

‘Institution’ is a word which has different valencies. First, it suggests see a 
there are statements, made either in admiration or disparagement, that ‘eae ihe om 
has become an institution. Certainly some people become institutions, yet (ey 
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disable movements as institutes sometimes do. These personified institutions are people 
around whom or against whose practices movements spring up. Ebrahim Alkazi, K.N. Panikkar, 
Sombhu Mitra, Badal Sircar— all these names come to mind. Even when a person’s practices 
are opposed, the real object of challenge, frequently, is not the person but institutions of the 
establishment which build up a person as a figure to be admired and copied. In a hard-hitting 
article in the December 1999 issue of Eminence, M. Prabha wrote about how one single 
luminary of Indian theatre might be able to get huge financial and other benefits from various 
institutions. This is something to think about; I suggest that one should examine the workings 
of institutions which provide funds and other facilities rather than persons who receive 
favours from institutions. In any case, a person of this kind normally does not have sufficient 
financial resources to influence theatre movements, though he or she may be a key to such 
resources. 

This brings us back to a consideration of the first meaning of the word ‘institution’. Group 
theatres often name themselves ‘institutions’. ‘Natyasangstha’, ‘Natyapratishthan’, or similar 
words are frequently a part of their names. They have some kind of space to work and 
rehearse, some funds, and some basic rules governing their activities. We are not discussing 
institutions of this kind; on the contrary, we actually expect them to be related to movements. 
For our purpose, then, we shall consider those institutions as institutions which are housed 
in buildings of some size and have well-equipped offices — not with thick files any longer 
but computers. Plus, importantly, considerable financial resources and an accounts 
department. We have to consider the relation of theatre movements with these institutions, 
and not merely with the theatre wing of any of these institutions. 

I would also like to include organizations which do not directly deal with theatre. In 
today’s world, some of these have a lot to do with how movements originate, take shape, find 
or change direction, and earn recognition and fame. Though these organizations are not 
drama institutes or Akademis, they modulate significantly the realities of the theatre world. 
They are of two kinds: firstly, organizations like the Ford Foundation, which may or may not 
finance a theatre project; and, secondly, the Fourth Estate, i.e., newspapers, journals and the 
audio-visual media, which may or may not offer space to a particular theatre group oF 
Movement in their columns, talk shows, cultural round-ups and interviews, and thus may 
make or mar its reputation. 


All these angles need to be considered to understand the relations between institutions 
and Movements in Indian theatre. The funding Capacity and inclinations of Sangeet Natak 
Akademi in Delhi or Kerala Sangeetha Nataka Akademi, and their policy changes from time to 
ume, may help us understand to a degree the rise and fall of certain theatre movements. The 
National School of Drama influences movements not so much by funding theatre groups 
(though inviting select groups to its festivals is an indirect way of funding), but by imparting 
theatre education of a specific kind and thus shaping attitudes in its pupils, and the audience 
watching its productions. Movements of all kinds find it increasingly difficult to present 
alternative viewpoints and perspectives as NSD strengthens its hold on Indian theatre. The 
Prestige of the School makes it a heavyweight, controlling the country’s idea of theatre- 
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There is, further, the fact that it can fund its productions in a manner which is difficult to 
match, Compared to the expensive productions of NSD, with their elaborate sets and dazzling 
costumes, most other theatres are perceived as poor shows (particularly in Delhi) by the vast 
majority of the audience. The university drama departments, where they exist, also work on 
similar lines, but on a very small scale. 

We have to consider how a change of policy or crucial personnel in the large institutions 
can influence rules and trends of distribution of funds. It would not be correct to see 
institutions only as causes and movements as effects, Because, firstly, movements of the 
people in the ultimate analysis are far stronger than institutions; and, secondly, movements 
at some historical juncture force the entry of personnel and adoption of policies in these 
institutions. Major political upheavals make institutions/institutes react to them. Theatre 
movements, when successful, throw up important theatre persons whom even the grandest 
institutions cannot ignore, and whom they are sometimes forced to invite as functionaries. 
This results in some kind of policy change in these institutions. 

Atthis stage, I would like to refer to a few things from Safdar’s book The Right to Perform. 
On 13 October 1985, he writes: 


The wave of traditionalism appears to have reached all four comers of the country. This 
is not very surprising, what with the Sangeet Natak Akademi’s scheme of promoting 
traditional theatre going strong, and funding agencies like the Ford Foundation giving 
grants to . . . encourage interaction between traditional and contemporary theatre. 


On 10 November the same year, Safdar laments the lack of quality in NSD productions. On 
19 January the next year, Safdar again criticizes Sangeet Natak Akademi’s scheme (started in 
1984) for assistance to theatre workers. He also criticizes NSD’s pilot project (1982-83) to 
“study folk/traditional forms in depth and discern various elements of Indianness in Indian 
theatre”. The point in making these references is to show that there have always been other 
Voices and other opinions regarding the objectives of theatre and the activities of institutions 
than are to be heard in the corridors of power. A close watch on what various institutions are 
doing has to be the duty of movements, for therein lies the possibility of qi the 
democratic rights of the people. The institutions to watch include Sangeet Natak Aka in 
NSD, Bhopal’s Bharat Bhavan, foreign funding agencies, State Akademis, ey aaa : “ 
Sti Ram Centre and Natya Shodh Sansthan, and various business houses which have lat iy 
shown an interest in funding theatre. It may even be worthwhile to keep an eye on si : 
educational institutions and publishing houses, Indian and foreign, are Se ee 
Cambridge University Press during the last decade has brought out books like nee 
of Alternative Theatre in Britain and An Introduction to Post-colonial Theatre — a pro} 
With interesting contradictions inscribed in it.) A . 

Large Sateations like NSD not only ignore various movements a vs resi 
Pedagogues and office-bearers have fixed notions about what theatre shou! a pd 
there is no instance of a public debate regarding the Raw a ei Chet er 
Predilections. Thus it may be interesting to examine what kind ° iy : Piecana eee 
Production when Ebrahim Alkazi was NSD’s director, and what kind of play: 
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after B.V. Karanth took over. Never in its history, however, have contemporary theatre 
movements in the country interested the School. NSD has always assumed that its alumnj 
were the people who would start theatre movements — they alone were trained for the task. 
Some of these people did try and experiment, and made a name for themselves. It is quite 
another matter that these experiments did not start any real movement, though the directors 
did attract followers and imitators. The trouble with their fine, ‘successful’ productions was 
that they were stunning, but not inspiring. A stunned mental state does not conduce to 
creativity. Large, expensively designed theatricals are not part of any movement — they are 
too large and fat to move. They also do not move anyone; the audience is served grandeur 
and not offered a disturbing new experience or vision of life. 

It is not only living movements that are almost completely ignored in the curriculum or 
festivals of NSD. The arbitrariness of the choice of plays by NSD’s repertory company is 
evident from the NSD publication Rang Yatra (1992), which reveals that NSD does not 
bother even about the classics of Indian theatre. There is no production of Tagore’s 
Raktakarabi, of Nabanna and other plays by Bijon Bhattacharya, or of the plays of Kalidasa, 
The trouble is, when one names a playwright or a theatre group or a director not yet canonized 
by institutions like NSD, one’s choice is attributed to personal bias; and when one criticizes 
someone sanctified by such institutions, one’s opinion becomes personal prejudice. On the 
other hand these institutions, working together, establish some ‘public’ opinions which 
originate in the high priests’ personal biases but are made to appear as the country’s opinion. 
An institution naturally takes other institutions seriously — one amusing illustration of this 
is the identities of people like Amal Allana, B.V. Karanth, Bansi Kaul, Bhanu Bharati, Ebrahim 
Alkazi, etc., constructed in Rang Yatra. They are not identified here as directors or designers 
of their major productions, but as directors of X, Y, Z institutions, or as recipients of fellowships, 
or as people who have handled projects for one or other institution. 


; Thus movements do not gain visibility in this large country. For example, I do not know 
directly of any work by, say, Spandana of Bangalore, Chemanani of Tirunelveli, Creative Unit 
or Third Experience of Trichur. And there are bound to be other groups about which I have 
not even heard — which is not to say they are not doing useful work. This lack of visibility. 
which should have been removed by institutions like Sangeet Natak Akademi and the National 
School of Drama, hampers the development of theatre all over the country. I have a strong 
feeling that the Chennai-based Kalai Kuzhu (founded in September 1984) could have benefited 
from knowledge of the kind of work Natyakal of Delhi (founded in November 1969) was doing 
in the 1970s and the early 1980s. Considering that most movements have limited life-spans 
and resources, there are big losses to be counted off here. 

Thus there are erasures in our theatre history, and these take many forms. Safdar's tragic 
death was not allowed to be erased, luckily for Indian theatre. But Safdar was not the only 
Person to pay with his life for the cause of theatre. Theatre Unit’s (Uttarpara, West Bengal) 
Ashis Chatterjee died in police firing in 1972 while performing a play. Probir Dutta, a theate 
activist, died similarly in July 1978 while watching a performance. What were Silhouette, 
Pathikrit, Runner, and Shongshaptak collectively doing during this period? Towards the end 
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of 1970, four people marched across West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and reached Madhya 
Pradesh, performing a number of plays on the way. They kept changing the language of their 
plays as they moved from one region to another, They were arrested in Bhilai, and one of the 
performers, Shrilekha Roy, was crippled as a result. Who will write the histories of these 
groups, and finally of the movements in our theatre? 

There are also theatre movements which are firmly embedded in the cultural politics 
connected with the language of a particular region, the prime impulse here being the desire to 
redress the marginalized condition of the language and the region. An instance of this 
phenomenon is to be found in the Manipuri theatre. One problem here is that in search of 
both recognition and funds, there is what Lokendra Arambam calls an “over-exuding of 
culture” — of ethnic peculiarities — which is artistically disharmonious with the themes. 
This happens mainly because of encouragement from all kinds of institutions to do just this 
kind of work. The problem is further compounded when, in the absence of government 
funding, people turn to foreign funding. Public funding is being withdrawn from all spheres 
of life today and private funding by institutions, very often foreign, is taking its place. This 
needs to be countered, and the way to counter it is to engage with institutions like Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, the National School of Drama, and the cultural departments of State 
governments. Very determined efforts are required to ensure that available public funds are 
distributed more democratically than at present. 

One cannot escape an essentially sad paradox of our situation. A few people start a theatre 
group with clear intentions and an implicit or explicit manifesto. The audience accepts the 
work produced by the group, and supports it for a fairly long period. Other groups along 
similar lines are formed, and a powerful, visible, movement is set in motion. (Think of the 
street theatre movernent after Janam and Samudaya.) And then opportunists enter the stage. 
Smugness, funds, deadwood blunt the creative edge of the movement, by now well known. 
On the other hand, movements which do not attain the same degree of success remain invisible 
in the pan-Indian theatre scene. Yet there are many such unknown movements. They flower 
for a few years and then disappear, only their memory lingering in some minds. A few people 
may remember their work and carry their heritage forward. Baidyanath Mukhopadhyay : 
Bengali theatre dictionary, published early this year, gives us some information rr mre 
little-known movements in Bengali theatre. (This is a book which deserves to be translated; 
it can serve as a model for prospective theatre historians in all language regions.) 


Before I end, I shall briefly touch upon one more issue facing theatre movements 1n this 


country. Movements send out personnel into institutions. Many reputed eer ot 
today began their careers with various movements. Being now in eats eae 
different institutions, they are often forced to make choices which are —. x si 
with their own stated precepts. The choices they eventually make — they can be very, 


= =e ‘or contemporary movements. 
different — can be significant in one way or the other f iting a Rd of movements and 


All these complexities have to be kept in mind while wri ton; 
institutions in Indian theatre. The work requires painstaking research spread over a long 


rk on 
Period of time. It can probably be taken up by people who can no longer do heavy wo! 
or behind the stage. 


